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BI-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE LANDING 
OP WILLIAM PENN. 

Dinner of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

The two hundredth anniversary of the arrival of William 
Penn was celebrated by the Historical Society, on the even- 
ing of November 8, 1882. A dinner was given in the Foyer 
of the Academy of Music. The members of the Society and 
their friends present numbered one hundred and forty-one. 
The President, Mr. John William Wallace, and Vice Presi- 
dents, Horatio Gates Jones, Craig Biddle, and George de B. 
Keim, presided at the several tables. 

The following Divine blessing was invoked by the Rt. 
Rev. Edmund de Schweinitz, Bishop of the Moravian Church : 

Lord, Lord, God, Thou Tather of lights with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning, we give Thee 
hearty thanks for all the mercies which Thou hast shown to 
us as individuals, as a Society, and especially as citizens of 
this commonwealth. We praise Thee that Thou didst con- 
strain its founder to establish it upon the broad and solid 
basis of truth, of justice, and of liberty. We magnify Thy 
Holy Name that its progress, in the past two centuries, has 
been so wonderful, and that Thou hast enabled it to do so 
much in furthering the grand development which is going on 
in this Western World. 

And now God, we beseech Thee, continue to bless this 
our State with Thy favor and to crown it with Thy loving 
kindness. Yea, prosper our whole land ; give to it prosperity, 
and to all its people salvation. Let its industries increase, 
let its institutions of learning be sanctified, let righteousness 
abound. Make us, who are gathered here, faithful in labor- 
ing for our country and for the holy cause of Christ our 
Saviour. Let His glorious Gospel spread, until every nation 
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and every kingdom will be His own. And to Thee, the 
Triune One, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, shall be glory 
forever and ever, Amen. 

After the various courses had been served, the President 
said: — 

Our Bi-Centennial celebration has been accomplished. 
And I think, that if we turn our eyes from the external 
aspect of that remarkable exhibition to consider by what 
causes it was brought about, our Society will have great rea- 
son for self-gratulation at the success of the enterprise. I 
think it is certain that, with our sober-minded people, such 
a celebration could not have taken place from mere love of a 
pageant, nor from the rivalry of competing trades, nor from 
the fancy for military or masonic show. Nor could the love, 
even for music, — though that has increased immensely within 
thirty years — have summoned at a call for its own gratifica- 
tion such a legion of choristers as delighted us with their 
harmonies on those days. No one of these causes, nor all 
together, could have produced a celebration so vast, so 
various, so imposing, so costly, and so continuous. The 
causes to a large extent, I think, are in the nature of moral 
causes. They are, I submit to you : — 

First. — A high degree of civic spirit, a sort of civic virtue 
among our people. I mean a devoted love to whatever con- 
cerns the honor and fame of our state and city, and a deter- 
mination that no celebration that is supposed to concern that 
honor and that fame should be partial, insignificant, or cheap. 

Second. — To a wide-spread knowledge and lively interest 
in the personal history of William Penn ; a history singularly 
picturesque and affecting, and which touches every one who 
reads it : and to a reverence, even to this day, abiding among 
this people for those principles, political, moral, and reli- 
gious, on which "William Penn founded his government two 
hundred years ago. 

If these facts lie in any degree at the basis of this great 
celebration, then I say, this Historical Society has cause for 
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satisfaction. For what, as regards our state and city, has 
this Society heen doing in the fifty-seven years since it was 
founded, so much as collecting, preserving, arranging, and 
giving to the people the evidences that both, by their men, 
their conduct, and achievements, have an honorable history, 
and deserve an honorable fame ; a history which they 
should all know, a fame they should all love and cherish! 

And as for William Penn, have we not equally, for fifty- 
seven years, been describing his life, enforcing his principles, 
and disproving the calumnies that British authors have 
heaped on his name ? 

Where in our hall stand his arms, his image and super- 
scription ? In the chief and central place assuredly, while 
those of all our generals, our statesmen, and all our governors 
stand in side and secondary position. And what society, or 
who, has given so liberally from their scanty funds, for even 
a fragmentary portion of his papers ? What society, or who 
has given, these late times, to the world such a body of his 
writings as we did a short time since, in that delightful col- 
lection of his letters to his secretary Logan ? Hundreds visit 
our Hall, and see every relic of him treasured as if it were a 
jewel, every page of his w T riting as though it were a leaf of 
the Sibyl. In short, what society outside of that religious 
body of which he was a member, but whose tenets have 
prevented their proclaiming his statesmanship, and indeed, 
everything except his theological views and Christian virtues, 
I say what society, with this limited exception, has done so 
much to secure his fame? Our teachings on all these sub- 
jects have been quiet, but they have been constant, and for 
fifty-seven years. Such teachings may well affect even a 
community. They have affected this community; and in the 
size, enthusiasm, and the success which broke so suddenly 
upon us, in the late celebration, we discovered that a city 
and a state have learned, before we were aware of it, the les- 
son which we sought to teach. 

The effect produced by our Society as a body has, of 
course, been mediate only. But the action of our members 
has been direct, personal, and immediate. I see a score of 
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gentlemen, at the tables before me, who, on the late cele- 
bration, have exerted themselves with actual personal devo- 
tion — laboring, I may say, with their own hands — giving, 
too, their thoughts, their time, and their money to make 
this vast organization practicable, and its success complete. 
I will not shock their modesty by naming them all. But I 
cannot but refer to the honored gentleman who sits at my 
right hand — you know, of course, that I allude to Mr. E. C. 
Knight — who, while the great project, though approved by 
so many, was yet laboring for shape and strength, and de- 
spondency hung over its friends, and discouragements to ac- 
complishing it seemed to come from every quarter — suffered 
himself to be called to its Presidency, and by his ample for- 
tune and credit, his well-known energy, and his equally well- 
known discretion, changed the face of everything, and at 
once gave certainty of success to the undertaking. 

With regard to our celebration to-day, of Penn's landing, 
we do but revive an ancient custom. The day on which 
Penn took possession of the region that we now call Penn- 
sylvania was ever, with this Society, a great day. We cele- 
brated it by a public dinner year3 ago, at Chester ; subse- 
quently by one at Reading, subsequently by one at Bethlehem, 
and since in the same way, at different time3, in this city. 
The practice fell into desuetude with the outbreak of our 
civil war. With peace and harmony returned, we revive it 
to-day. A dinner, gentlemen — by which I mean the bland 
and exhilarating intercourse which is generated among our 
members, as we sit around the festive board enjoying the 
bounteous provisions which a benignant Providence puts 
before us— has always proved a valuable support to Societies 
in the nature of ours. To our charitable societies, such as 
St. Andrew's, St. George's, St. David's, and St. Patrick's, I 
should think it was indispensable to their existence; the 
strongest ligament which binds the brethren together. I 
have been a member of St. Andrew's since the year 1837, that 
is to say, I believe for forty-five years, and I declare to 
you that, except on the occasion when the Society removed 
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the remains of Gen. Hugh Mercer, a Scotchman, from 
old Christ churchyard, in Second Street, where he had 
been buried after the battle of Princeton, in which he was 
mortally wounded, to Laurel Hill, I never saw the brethren 
assembled in any considerable force but at the annual dinner 
of the Society, where they assembled in large numbers : after 
which charitable contributions filled the treasury ! So, even 
with our societies of business it is found that an annual 
dinner has this beneficial result ; it strengthens the springs 
of action ; and operates as a lubricant, wherever a lubricant 
is needed ! 

I hope, therefore, the excellent executive council of this 
Society, while it continues to have lectures delivered fre- 
quently, and to issue annually as it does printed volumes of 
history, and continues to purchase, even at prices which seem 
enormous, works relating to Pennsylvania, so rare that they 
may exist only in a single copy, and continues to bring from 
British archives public or private transcripts or originals of 
ancient manuscripts that concern us, I say I hope, while it 
continues to do all this, and even more, if you like, in the 
same lines, it will not omit to summon us occasionally for the 
agreeable occupation in which we are now engaged. Such 
enjoyment will not impair to any one the real value of any- 
thing that we do or possess ; while to some, it will give new 
interest to them all. 

I propose to you, gentlemen, the first toast of the evening : 

The Memory of William Penn. 

This toast was responded to by the Hon. Wayne Mac 
Veagh. 

After some humorous remarks, of which no notes were 
preserved, Mr. Mac Veagh reiterated in eloquent terms the 
train of thought embodied in an eulogy on William Penn 
delivered by him before the Penn Club in 1877. 1 

1 See Penna. Magazine, Vol. I. p. 361. 
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The second toast was — 

The Three Lower Counties. 

This was responded to by Dr. L. P. Bush of Wilmington, 
who read the following address of William Penn to the 
Justices of New Castle, 21st of December, 1682. The first 
few words of the original manuscript being illegible, those 
printed in brackets are supplied from a similar address de- 
livered to the Justices of the county of Sussex on the 25th 
of the same month. 

[Since it hath pleased God to put the government of the] 
West side of Delaware River & Bay into my hands I cannot 
but in good confidence endeavour to promote Justice & 
Righteousness among y c Inhabitants thereof, knowing y' He 
who is y e Judge of Quick & Dead, will remember us for good, 
if we forget not Him, & y" a Goverm' lay'd & begun by 
y e Line of Equity & true Judgment will not fail of Pros- 
perity. I therefore most earnestly recomend to you, who 
are y e Ministers of Justice for y' County you live in, Vigi- 
lancy & Fidelity, y* you may neither neglect nor pervert 
Justice & in order thereunto y* you keep your Courts w"' 
Constancy & Gravity ; & if you have your Ears open to hear 
all as well y e Poor as y* Rich, & in all cases to judge accord- 
ing to y* Truth if y e Evidence w"'out Pear, Favour, Afection 
or Reward, y* God may bless you & y" People bless you, w'' 1 
seldom fail to be y e Reward of Wise, Just & Virtuous Magis- 
trates. 

So I bid you all heartily Farewell. Given under my hand 
at New Castle, this 21 s ' of lOber 1682 being y e second year of 
my Government. 

I do also think fitt y' an exact Catalogue be returned to 
me of y e names of all y e people of your County, Masters, 
Mistresses & Servants, Parents, Children, also of y e number 
of Acres each Freeholder hath ; & by whom & when granted 
all in distinct columns, w th a mark on nonresidents y* have 
Clames. 
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The third toast of the evening, 

The Laws made by William Penn, 
was responded to by Mr. Hampton L. Carson, as follows : — 

Mr. President: 

We are told by Plutarch that Lycurgus, charmed with the 
beauty and greatness of his political establishment, exacted 
an oath from the Spartan people never to alter it until his 
return from Delphi, and thus secured the inviolability of 
his laws. Though William Penn demanded no such pledge, 
and doubtless had no such expectations of devotion, though 
since his death the world has been shaken by successive re- 
volutions, yet the great principles upon which he founded his 
free and happy Commonwealth are still living forces, un- 
changed in efficiency and usefulness, while the mode of their 
administration only has been shaped from time to time to 
meet the wants of a growing people. In the judgment of 
competent critics, Penn ranks among those founders of States 
who by the wisdom, liberality, and beneficence of their laws 
are justly entitled to the admiration and gratitude of man- 
kind. 

His preparation for his crowning work had been ample and 
peculiar. He had met Locke at Oxford, and had studied 
law at Lincoln's Inn ; he had read with attention Lord Coke 
and Magna Charta, and made each word of gold his own ; 
he had kindled at the protest of the Barons at Eunnyniede, 
and breathed a similar spirit of defiance; he had scanned the 
whole fabric of social freedom, and, pen in hand, had traced 
to their fountains the liberties of Englishmen ; he had felt 
the fierce grasp of arbitrary power and suffered the horrors 
of the dock and the gaol ; " the inner light" had disjjersed 
the darkness of his cell, and his soul had expanded beneath 
the ministry of Fox ; he had divined the truth that about 
the person and the mind of man there is something too 
sacred for even the anointed fingers of a King to touch ; he 
had defended with spirit and address the rights of jurymen ; 
his ears had been pierced by the wail of those persecuted 
Vol. vi.— 29 
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" for conscience' sake ;" he bad seen the flames curl about 
Elizabeth Gaunt, and had gazed on the mutilated limbs of 
Cornish at Cheapside ; he had debated the loftiest proposi- 
tions of government with Sidney ; he had talked with Milton 
of Pym and Hampden, and dreamed with More and Har- 
rington of the ideal State. He had seen at White Hall the 
pleasure barks of diaries launched upou the tears of his 
subjects ; he had witnessed with disgust the exaltation of vice 
and the despair of virtue, and marked the coarse and cruel 
contrast between the features of royalty and his own un- 
realized democracy. His mind was a battle-ground ; the 
superstition of the past and the iron tyranny of the present 
met the hopes of the future, and convulsed his soul by the 
shock of arms. The result was a paradox. A friend of the 
People, he was the favorite of Kings, a man of peace, yet 
the apostle of progress, an advocate of toleration, yet the 
champion of aggressive reform, an angel of mercy, yet a bolt 
of destruction, the herald of the things to be, the executionel 
of the things that are. 

With such singular characteristics, trained in such schools, 
and not without experience in the work of colonization, 
endowed by nature with an intellect bold and commanding 
and a heart gentle and benevolent, sustained by an unfalter- 
ing trust in Grod, holding the charter of a matchless province, 
he resolved, in the prime of vigorous manhood, to follow the 
Pilgrims across the sea, and build a great government of the 
People, founded upon Mercy and Justice, walled in by Truth, 
Peace, Love, and Plenty, crowned by Virtue, Liberty, and 
Independence, the refuge and abiding place of persecuted man. 
Relying not upon any particular model of government, but 
upon the goodness of men, he concisely declared that " any 
government is free to the people under it, whatever be the 
frame, where the laws rule, and the people are a party to those 
laws." With the assent and approbation of the freemen of 
the Province he established a system destined to endure, and 
proclaimed his aims to be "to support power in reverence 
with the people and to save the people from the abuse of 
power, that they may be free from their just obedience, and 
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the magistrates honourable from their just administration, 
for liberty without obedience is confusion, and obedience 
without liberty is slavery." 

He severed church from state, guarded the rights of con- 
science, wedded religious liberty to civil security, encouraged 
immigration, armed the citizen with the ballot, provided for 
the freedom and purity of elections, forbade taxation without 
representation, threw open the courts, simplified pleadings 
and processes, gave the right to counsel in cases of felony, 
declared the right to trial by jury, converted prisons into 
work-houses, abolished the in Cam}' of gaoler's fees, subjected 
lands to the payment of debts, punished bribery and extor- 
tion, discouraged frauds by the registration of deeds and 
wills, destroyed multiplicity of suits, overturned the in- 
equalities of primogeniture, suppressed piracy, assailed vice, 
stripped the criminal law of ferocious punishments, estab- 
lished schools, encouraged literature, rewarded science, and 
thus strove to secure the peace, purity, and happiness of his 
people. 

In all these provisions we recognize the great features of 
our State jurisprudence, and on critically comparing them 
with the condition of the law that then prevailed in England 
and with all that has been since accomplished by Howard, 
Romilly, Brougham, Peel, and Gladstone, we are astounded 
at the extent and boldness of his innovations. 

It was Penn's good fortune to be practical and successful. 
Locke failed, but he triumphed ; Harrington dreamed, but 
he acted ; Sidney died upon the scaffold for his unpublished 
opinions, but he lived to see his plans in peaceful opera- 
tion. 

To the enraptured gaze of Scipio there was revealed a 
place in Heaven assigned to all those who have preserved 
their country or increased her glory, where an eternity of 
happiness is theirs. " For there is nothing more acceptable 
to God, who rules this world and directs the affairs of men, 
than those councils and assemblies, bound together by laws, 
which are termed States; the founders and preservers of 
these come from Heaven, and thither do they return." 
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The fourth toast : 

The Religious Freebom established by "William Pehn. 

The Rev. Thomas F. Davies, Rector of St. Peter's Church, 
Philadelphia, said: — 

I rise with the greater pleasure, Mr. President, in answer 
to your call, because I think it not altogether inappropriate 
that a member of the religious body to which I belong should 
respond to this Toast and acknowledge the great obligation 
which, in common with Christians of other names, we owe 
to the broad and generous statesmanship of "William Penn. 

To a student of history few things are .more surprising 
than the struggle which many of those principles of truth 
and justice that are now everywhere current, passed through 
before they gained a lodgement in the hearts and minds of 
men. One hundred and twenty-eight years before the birth 
of "William Penn, in the year 1516, Sir Thomas More, in his 
description of " The Best State of a Commonwealth," gives 
it as one of the most ancient laws of his ideal state, " that 
no man ought to be punished for his religion." And he adds 
a later enactment, " that every man might be of what reli- 
gion he pleased, and might endeavor to draw others to it by 
the force of argument, and by amicable and modest ways, 
but witnout bitterness against those of other opinions ; but 
that he ought to use no other force but that of persuasion." 

I suppose, sir, that these are principles which would com- 
mand the unanimous approval of the citizens of this country, 
and find acknowledgment through a greater part of the 
civilized world, — but they utterly failed to influence the 
generation which heard them. Even in the minds of the 
most advanced thinkers, and of the greatest statesmen, they 
were held to be but pretty theories, Utopian ideas, — theories 
and ideas that could never be realized in a real world. Why, 
sir, so late as the first year of the seventeenth century, in 
1601, no less a man than Lord Bacon, in a letter to Mr. Se- 
cretary Cecil, relating to Ireland, and " inciting him to em- 
brace the case of reducing that kingdom to civility," speaks 
of religious toleration not as a duty, not as something which 
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the strong owe to the weak, those in authority to those un- 
der authority, but as that which while it might be of abso- 
lute necessity in policy was also in his judgment "a matter 
warrantable by religion." 

I conceive it to be the great glory of William Penn that 
he was the apostle and champion, not of religious toleration, 
but of something higher aud grander — of religious freedom ; 
of liberty of conscience ! It was the recognition of this 
that won for him the reluctant praise of the brilliant histo- 
rian : " the statesman who in an age of persecution made re- 
ligious liberty the corner-stone of a polity." He was brought 
to the maintenance of this great principle not by considera- 
tions of policy, not by a sudden- conversion under stress of 
persecution, but by the deliberate convictions of his intellect 
and conscience. He asserted it in his youth, maintained it 
in his maturer life, and as soon as the opportunity offered 
itself, carried it out in practice. 

In 1671, when a young man of twenty-seven, he published 
a tract upon Liberty of Conscience, and defended it by the 
authority of reason, Scripture, and antiquity. In the name 
of his people he demanded it as their undoubted right by the 
law of God, of nature, and of their own country. Five 
years later, in another work he contends that all that human 
laws may rightly require of any man, all that is needed to 
entitle any citizen to the protection of the laws of England 
might be summed up in the senteuce, " honeste vivere altenum 
non Icederejus suum cuique tribuere." 

The time soon came when these principles could be put 
into operation. In 1676 the affairs of the province of West 
Jersey came into the hands of Penn. He was charged with 
the work of preparing their fundamental laws. And among 
them we find this : " No man is to be interrupted or molested 
on account of the exercise of his religion." Upon what he 
did here for us in 1682, in his own great province of Penn- 
sylvania, in the way of establishing religious freedom, it is 
surely unnecessary for me to enlarge this evening. 

In estimating the benefits conferred by William Penn upon 
the world, and upon civilization, it should be remembered 
that the liberality of the man did not spring from latitudi- 
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narianism ; he was not one of those who think it matters not 
how much or what a man believes. On the other hand, he 
was a person of the strongest, deepest religious convictions 
and beliefs ; no man more so. He was no lover of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church ; he employed his pen in controverting 
its peculiar tenets, while at the same time he was warmly 
attached to many of its members, especially to his own and 
his father's friend, King James II. 

It was this fidelity in his friendship that caused him to be 
charged with being a concealed Roman Catholic, a Jesuit in 
disguise. He was no lover of the Church of England. He 
liked not its ceremonies and surplices, its " hireling minis- 
try," and its prescript prayers. And yet to each of these 
bodies, to the Roman Catholic and the Churchmen alike, he 
accorded in his province perfect liberty in the exercise of 
their religion and perfect equality before the law. Great as 
may have been his dislike of their respective systems of reli- 
gion, greater far was his love of Christian charity, of even- 
handed justice, of liberty, and of law. Therefore it is that 
we are met to do honor to his memory this evening, and 
honor will be done to it through all time. 

The fifth toast, 

The Eighth of November, 
was responded to by Mr. Henry Flanders. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : 

The event we commemorate on this occasion, no doubt, is 
more interesting and important than the day of its occur- 
rence. Nevertheless, sir, the day that has been set apart by 
the Historical Society to celebrate the landing of William 
Penn on these shores, has abundant historical justification. 
According to the reformed calendar, there was a difference, 
from the year 1582 up to the year 1699, of ten days between 
the old and the new style. The letters of Penn and contem- 
porary documents, show that on the 24th of October, 1682, 
the " Welcome" arrived in the waters of Delaware Bay ; 
that on the 27th of October he anchored ofF New Castle, and 
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on the same day, he invited the commissioners of that town 
aboard the vessel ; that on the following day he took posses- 
sion of the town under the authority of his grants. 

On the 29th day of October we have the evidence of Penn's 
letters, that he was at Upland ; the evidence of his arrival 
within the limits of that commonwealth, forever thereafter 
to be indissolubly associated with his name and fame. 

Observing, then, the difference in the calculation of time 
between the 17th and 19th centuries, that difference being 
ten. days, we find Penn at Upland on the 29th October, 
which, according to the present computation of time, would 
be the 8th of November. 

And it is well on this day and occasion, to recall the fact 
that two hundred years ago, William Penn established on 
these shores a civil polity which, in its development, has 
raised Pennsylvania to the highest rank in our galaxy of 
states. From feeble beginnings, she now numbers over four 
millions of prosperous people ; her material resources, when 
expressed in figures, startle and confound the imagination ; 
her institutions of learning, piety, and charity have kept 
pace with her growth in wealth, and it only remains for her 
sons to emulate the virtues of her founder, to hand down to 
the coming generations and to the last syllable of recorded 
time, their noble, their priceless heritage. 

The sixth toast was then announced : 

The Interior of the Province. 

This was responded to by Mr. George E. Kaercher, of 
Pottsville, who said : — 

Mr. President : 

The two centuries which separate the interior of to-day 
from the interior of the days of William Penn, have wit- 
nessed indeed a most wonderful change. The interior of the 
province was then an almost unbroken wilderness ; the home 
of the Indian ; while here and there, an adventurous hunter 
had penetrated a little way beyond the borders of the settle- 
ments along the banks of the Schuylkill and the Delaware. 
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"William Penn sent forth his invitation to all the oppressed 
of the earth to come and settle this land. The interior of 
the province became the home of men from England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, and Germany. They came seeking free- 
dom and liberty to worship according to the dictates of their 
own consciences. As I listened to-night to the eloquent tri- 
bute to the " Memory of Penn," — " that fix't light of a dark 
and graceless age ;" to the grandeur of " Penn's Laws," and 
the sublimity of the " Religious Freedom" which he estab- 
lished, I thought, great and glorious as were all these topics, 
there was one still as great — and that was, the people, who 
coming to these shores from many climes, and passing thence 
into the interior of the province, proved themselves, on all 
occasions, worthy to follow in the footsteps of Penn ; and 
who were the steadfast supporters of his laws, and the un- 
flinching guardians of the religious freedom which he had 
established. It is of these men, whose commingled blood 
now flows in the veins of as great a people as exists upon the 
globe, that I will venture to speak a few words. "Who can 
measure the toil that was necessary to transform the interior 
of that day to that of to-day ! When we consider the hard- 
ships to be endured, the dangers to be encountered, the forests 
to be felled, the fields to be cleared, the towns and cities to 
be built, it does not seem credible that this great empire of 
nearly five millions of people, with its immense enterprises of 
all kinds, could be the result of two centuries of labor. Yet so 
it is, and to-day, that once uninhabited portion of the province 
is the prosperous and populous heart of the commonwealth. 

The men, who from one generation to another inhabited 
the interior, have a noble record. In every war to sustain 
the colony, to establish the independence of the States, and 
to maintain the integrity of the Union, they have borne their 
full share of the toil and won their due meed of honor. 
What manner of men they were, who lived in the interior 
of the province, in the early days, is made manifest by the 
deeds of their sons, who have come after them. Tou all re- 
call the dark day when the first shot at Sumter gave notice 
that the battle for the life of the Republic had begun. The 
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voice of Abraham Lincoln was heard calling the men of the 
Union to the defence of the Capitol. Hardly had the sum- 
mons been made, before the men of the interior of Pennsyl- 
vania were on the march ; and when President Lincoln 
beheld "the first defenders," — the first five companies from 
the interior of Pennsylvania — enter the nation's capitol, in 
advance of the soldiers of all other States, he knew the repub- 
lic would endure, for it gave token, that the heart of this 
great commonwealth beat with steady fidelity to the Union, 
and that as Pennsylvania went so would all her sister com- 
mon wealths of the north. 

The two centuries past have been largely devoted, in the 
interior, to the development of the great natural resources of 
the State. The foundations for an enduring prosperity have 
been laid wide and deep. As you look westward from your 
city, it is across fields as fertile and well tilled as are to be 
found in the world. Everywhere is to be heard the busy 
hum of the manufactory, while the products of her mines 
daily find their way to every part of the land. The power 
and high place of the State are forever assured. 

The men of the interior, who thus built up, from a begin- 
ning so small, the industries of the State, have not been un- 
mindful of the cause of education. In every generation they 
labored to spread wider its benign influence. It was her 
sturdy and resolute sou, Governor George Wolf, who laid 
the foundation of our present system of public schools, 
which our constitution now guards and sustains as essen- 
tial to the maintenance of free institutions. Yearly the 
interior makes further advances, as was evidenced, when on 
the hill above Bethlehem, Asa Packer, and at the forks of the 
Delaware, at Easton, Ario Pardee, made munificent endow- 
ments in behalf of the cause of education. Thus you will 
find throughout that interior, that the cause of knowledge 
and science, sustained by the increasing prosperity of the 
people, has not been neglected. 

By the appliances of science the far-off interior of the 
province of the early day, is to-day brought close to hand ; 
the ancient feuds between city and country are ended ; the 
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iron arteries that spread throughout every part of the State, 
daily pour the life blood of the commonwealth into your city 
to sustain and enhance your prosperity. United and bound 
together by a common history and a common destiny, I may 
safely predict that, in every emergency that may arise, the 
interior will be found standing beside the city, and that on 
no occasion will the interior be found to falter in her duty to 
the commonwealth. 

To the seventh and last toast, 

Pennsylvania's Position in the Fedeeal Union, 

Mr. George M. Dallas was called upon to reply. He spoke 
as follows : — 

Me. President : 

There is a time to be grave and a time to be merry. "Ask 
for me to-morrow, and you shall find me a grave man." Not, 
I trust, in Mercutio's sense, for I hope to survive even that 
which my experience warns me to expect as the consequence 
of this -evening's festivities. But though, like the crier of 
court who could not cry because his wife had just died, I 
cannot undertake to be grave to-night, I may promise that 
which will be more acceptable ; for " since brevity is the soul 
of wit, and tediousness the outward limbs and flourishes, I 
will be brief;" and, as an earnest of my earnestness in this, 
since manifestly nothing can more conduce to brevity than 
repetition, I repeat in all soberness (I trust the word is not 
unparliamentary under present circumstances) there is a time 
to be grave and a time to be merry. Now, I put it to you, 
Mr. President, in your private capacity, not officially you 
know: Is this a time to be grave? If it be, "why then I'll 
say a man may weep upon his wedding day." And yet, sir, 
your committee, to whom we are all so much indebted for an 
otherwise most delightful evening, have made your enjoy- 
ment of it conditional upon your patiently submitting to 
hear me solemnly trifle with so grave a subject as " the posi- 
tion of Pennsylvania in the American Union." 
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I have a little boy at home who studies his lessons by my 
side, and as he has a habit, not unusual, I believe, with the 
juvenile student, of muttering when he reads, I have some- 
times found that his pursuit of knowledge does not tend to 
advance my own efforts in the same direction ; but to-day I 
thought my recompense for long endurance had come at last, 
for being really in a quandary as to how the position of 
Pennsylvania in the Union should be described, I confidently 
appealed to his fresher information upon the subject for as- 
sistance. His reply was prompt and unquestionably correct. 
He told me its position is "easterly." But somehow I can- 
not feel quite sure that he entirely exhausted the subject, or 
fully met the question involved in your toast, and that it 
may be expected I should say something of the relation of 
our glorious old commonwealth to her sisters, in a sense 
not exclusively geographical. 

Pennsylvania ! Rich in all that nature in her most boun- 
teous mood bestows upon the objects of her utmost favor ! 
Dear mother State, whose smiling face is wreathed with plen- 
teous harvests, and whose teeming womb of earth, by quick- 
ening labor wooed, presents to toil a wondrous progeny of 
wealth ; what, land of Penn ! should be your position in 
this mighty union of great States ? Tour motto is "Virtue, 
Liberty, and Independence," and your sons are virtuous, inde- 
pendent, and free ! Christianity is inwoven with your com- 
mon law, and your statutes provide for the education of your 
youth. Where these are joined, virtue is assured. The 
teachings of your elder sons, who staked their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor in their country's cause, are 
still gratefully and reverently remembered, and in this mem- 
ory liberty and independence are secure. 

What, Mr. President, should be the position of such a State, 
so peopled, in a union such as ours? I ask what should it be, 
for what it should be I believe it always will be, and I answer 
that it should be foremost amongst the foremost in all things 
of which her citizens may justly and worthily feel proud ; and 
this position Pennsylvania will hold as long as she remains 
steadfast in her devotion to that Federal Constitution which 
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made and maintains our most perfect union. Jealous of 
her rights, faithful to her obligations, may she ever, in the 
future as in the past, to herself be true, and it must follow, 
as the night the day, she cannot then be false in anything ! 

Mr. Francis H. "Williams, Chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, read the following letter from the poet laure- 
ate of Eugland, addressed to the Committee : — 

85 Eaton Square, S. W., March 3, 1882. 

My Friends : I would have written ere this to thank you 
for the honor you have done me by asking me to write a few 
verses on the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of Pennsylvania, but I have had the gout in 
my right hand, and writing was impossible, and just now it 
seems to me that a verse upon anything is beyond my power ; 
but does that matter much while you have your noble old 
Longfellow still among you, and other poets who might be 
more likely than myself to give you a strain which would 
not fall below the subject ? 

I do not say that I may not make the attempt, but I can- 
not promise you anything except that I will be with you in 
spirit on the 8th of November, and rejoice with your rejoic- 
ing; for since I have been unwell I have read Hepworth 
Dixon's life of your countryman and mine William Penn, 
and I find him, as there portrayed, no comet of a season, but 
the fixed light of a dark and graceless age, shining on into the 
present — good man and true xaxoxayo.e6i, as an old Athenian 
would have called him. 

Believe me, yours very heartily, 

A. TENNYSON. 

During the evening, Mr. Henry May Keim presented to 
the Society an original deed, dated March 28, 1682, signed by 
William Penn, selling to Robert Greenway, mariner, of Lon- 
don [Captain of the Ship Welcome], 1500 acres of land in 
Pennsylvania. 



